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A NEW YEAR’S WISH FROM COCHIN TO OUR READERS, 
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\N OLD HEBREW PSALM-TABLET FROM COCHIN. For translation see next page. 





The above representation of a candelabrum, is formed out of the words 
contained in the cxxi. Psalm. ‘The word yb3y on the right hand towards the 
base, is formed out of the initial letters of the phrase: syqx obyyS -y33 nn 
which means, “ Thou art mighty for ever, O Lord !” 

The corresponding expression on the left, which should read spp os; 
represents the initial and final letters of the phrase occurring in Psalm cxlv., 
16: oT Ax nnip “ Thou openest thy hand.’ 

The expression pry below ybsy is probably made up of the initial letters 
of the three words yyw x5 ody, “ From everlasting is thy name !’ 

Similarly, the only solution of the corresponding expression pp- on the 
left, is, as far as we have been able to discover (we are open to other sugges- 
tions), to this effect: that it is a combination of the fiza/ letters of certain 
words in the verse Psalm x. 1, pyy3 nynyd Sdyn Syma ton mm Ads 
“ Wherefore, O Lord, standest thou afar off, and hidest in times of trouble ?” 

The two expressions under psy and ps- have so far proved very tanta- 


da pr : 
lizing, and for the present we offer no solution. The same may be said of 


the line appearing above the form of the candelabrum. As regards this 
line, we have no doubt that some of the letters are not as printed, owing to 
defects in the block. 

With reference to the form of the candelabrum, it remains to be noted, 


that the line representing the shaft is made up of the two verses, 4 and 8, 
of Psalm cxxi. 















PROSIT 1896! | 
FACSIMILE TRANSLATION OF THE COCHIN PSALM-TABLET. 
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°€ Cometh my help. 


Thou openest thy hand, 
and satisfiest all living 
with thy favor. 


Thou art mighty for ever, 
O Lord! 


Wherefore, O Lord, standest thou 
afar off, and hidest in times of 
trouble? 


From everlasting is thy name. 


ut Jurutos Ay} pue yno Surod Ay} aasasoid pjeys psoyy 24 


from this time forth, and even for evermore. 


Note.—Psalm-Tablets like the above, in the shape of the seven-branched candlestick of 
the ancient Jewish Tabernacle, form part of still larger tablets, which are sometimes hung 
up in synagogues and houses of the white and black Jews of Cochin. The one brought 
back by the writer of these lines measures about three feet square ; its main candelabrum 

neem as is laid down, as God’s pattern, in Numbers viii. 1-4. These verses as well 


7 f the detailed instructions as to the bowls, knops and flowers of the shaft and branches 


x ntained in Exodus xxxvii. 17-24, and x]. 24, form part of the candlestick, the sides of 
x ich are supported by tablets. One of them is made up of Psalm Ixvii., and the other 
Mmiscellaneous verses, the whole candelabrum being surmounted by various forms of 
word ‘‘ Jehova,” and other mystic invocations, which may be reproduced in another 
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SECOND DECADE of THE ASIATIG QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 





isT JANUARY 1896. This day begins the eleventh year in 
the existence of “the Asiatic Quarterly Review,” a very 
brief one for a publication based on popular preconcep- 
tions, but a surprisingly long one for a purely “ objective” 
periodical that only appeals to those who have the time, the 
culture and the means to seek knowledge for its own sake, 
in important, if little-trodden, paths of Oriental politics and 
literature without regard to prejudice, favour or material 
advantages. The progress, therefore, of the Review, though 
very marked, has been a succes d’estime rather than a 
succes fou, but still its success would be a complete one, 
were it to stop to-morrow, for a number of unique papers 
have been published in it on a great variety of subjects since 
its beginning on the 1st fanuary 1886 that will ever remain 
authoritative documents of reference on the specialities with 
which they deal or of which they are, in many instances, the 
Jirst and only existing sources of information. We should 
also be ungrateful in not recognizing the influential support 
of Statesmen, Scholars and enlightened Colleagues in the 
Press, which has rewarded our disinterested efforts to pre- 
serve Oriental autonomies,—notably that of Afghantstan,— 
to compare Oriental with Western standpoints and to throw 
light on Oriental customs and literature. The Review may 
also claim not to be unworthy of its added title of “ Imperial” 
in the truest sense of the term, that of attempting to unite 
the various Dependencies and Colonies in that Empire of 
Universal Thought and Sympathies that, more than material 
Jorce or interests, have given Great Britain her plate in 
this world. 

Our second aim, that of popularizing Oriental learning, 
as our relations with the East are becoming closer, by 
showing its importance in the conduct of public affairs, in 
general education, in art-industries and in commerce ; %ts 
charms as a Literature and its consolations of religions and 
philosophies, has been less successful. 





[2] 


Industries still continue to perish in the East which 
European capital could revive and commerce languishes 
where it competes with a “natrve” taste that it should 
consult. No wonder, when even the invaluable Series of 
“the Sacred Books of the East”—deficient only in Muham- 
madan works—has not prevented the caricatures of Oriental 
religions presented to us by the Pseudo-Buddhists, Pseudo- 
Brahmins and Pseudo-Muhammadans of the day. Indeed, 
cheap and slipshod translations of Oriental works have 
created a host of superficial writers who now supplant the 
former specialists as authorities on subjects, that, even for 
their correct elementary treatment, require a knowledge of 
the original languages and a special training. We can 
only hope that, with the still further extension of the taste 
for Orientalia, their real study may be promoted or, at 
least revived. 

Elsewhere will be found a Prospectus containing the List 
of Scholars, Statesmen and subjects that have rendered 
“the Asiatic Quarterly Review,” as has been too generously 
said by a contemporary-“a thesaurus of original information 
unobtainable elsewhere and special to itself’ That this has 
been our aim is undoubted, but whether it is, in any appre- 
ciable measure, a fact can only be ascertained by gathering 
those fragments collected in side-paths leading to Oriental 
learning that we may have been instrumental in saving 
from the general wreck that is now overwhelming the 
treasures of the East. 

How far again the comphment may be prophetic of our 
second Decade depends on the continued support of our con- 
tributors and, to some extent also,on whether, as we earnestly 
hope, the guidance of the Review will pass into better hands 
than our own, moved by a fresher mind inspired, if possible, 
by even a more earnest devotion, than is claimed as his sole 
merit by the present Editor, to the cause of promoting a 


greater sympathy with, and a more accurate knowledge of, 
a Learning that should not be allowed to die. 

















